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Yugoslavia:  The  Price  of  Peace 


The  Serbian  crimes  of  ethnic  purges  against  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  Albanian  Kosovars  have 
ended  and  Serb  forces  have  withdrawn  from  Koso¬ 
vo.  In  response,  the  U.S./NATO  halted  a  77-day 
bombing  campaign  which  almost  certainly  violated 
customary  humanitarian  law,  the  rules  of  war,  and 
the  Geneva  Conventions.  However,  now,  the  U.S.- 
assisted  Kosovo  Liberation  Army  (KLA)  and  other 
Albanian  Kosovars  are  retaliating  against  Serb  civil¬ 
ians.  The  killing  and  destruction  has  not  yet 
stopped.  Many  Serbs  have  fled  Kosovo;  those  who 
remain  live  in  fear. 

For  Yugoslavia,  the  human  and  physical  devas¬ 
tation  is  enormous.  The  structures  and  indus¬ 
tries  destroyed  by  the  bombing  can  be  rebuilt. 

The  human  damage  -  lives  lost,  communities 
torn  apart,  betrayal,  and  suffering  —  presents 
greater  problems.  For  some,  the  losses  and 
trauma  may  be  irreparable.  Yet,  while  it  is 
impossible  to  undo  all  that  has  happened,  it  is 
vital  that  people  throughout  all  of 
Yugoslavia /Kosovo  move  forward  to  rebuild 
lives,  communities,  and  the  nation. 

This  issue  of  the  FCNL  Washington  Neivslctter 
offers  perspectives  on  several  aspects  of  the 
Kosovo/Yugoslavia  conflict,  particularly  ones 
which  have  not  been  well-covered  in  the  media. 
Inside  you  will  find  four  major  sections: 

■  Was  a  Peaceful  Solution  Possible? 

■  Background  to  the  Crisis  in  Yugoslavia 

■  Waging  War:  Congress  vs.  the  President 

■  The  Costs  of  War 

Finally,  remarks  by  FCNL's  Executive  Secretary, 
Joe  Volk,  emphasize  the  importance  of  invest¬ 
ing  resources  in  building  peace  rather  than 
waging  war. 


If  we  do  not  wish  to  see  more  Kosovos,  we  must 
work  together  now  to  build  the  systems  that  will 
prevent  or  resolve  conflicts  before  they  become  con¬ 
flagrations.  Please  take  the  messages  and  stories 
that  are  in  this  newsletter  to  your  legislators.  Raise 
the  issues  within  your  communities.  Help  others  to 
see  that  military  intervention  under  the  cloak  of 
“humanitarianism"  is  still  violent  and  destructive. 
Help  them  to  recognize  that  there  are  alternative, 
constructive,  more  peaceful,  and  less  expensive 
ways  to  resolve  ethnic  and  international  conflicts.  ■ 
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Was  a  Peaceful  Solution 
in  Kosovo  Possible? 


In  the  wake  of  the  Nazi  Holocaust,  many  in  the  community  of  nations 
pledged  "Never  again."  Never  again  would  the  community  of  nations 
stand  by  while  an  entire  people  was  systematically  persecuted  and  exter¬ 
minated. 

It  has  happened  again  —  and  again,  and  again.  Genocide  or  ethnic 
purging  has  occurred  in  many  places,  including  Cambodia,  Bosnia, 
Rwanda,  and  Kosovo. 

Many  people  have  wondered  whether  it  is  possible  to  stop  ethnic 
"cleansing"  without  going  to  war.  President  Clinton  justified  the 
U.S./NATO's  war-making  on  Yugoslavia  with  the  argument  that  it 
was  necessary  to  end  the  ethnic  purging.  But,  for  many,  the  answer  is 
less  clear. 

We  believe  with  William  Penn  that  "A  good  end  cannot  sanctify  evil 
means,  nor  must  we  ever  do  evil,  that  good  may  come  of  it."  We  believe 
that  non-violent  alternative  solutions  often  exist  but  are  overlooked  or 
ignored.  This  was  true  in  the  Yugoslavia  conflict. 

Ethnic  and  international  violence  can  largely  be  prevented  if  appropriate 
and  timely  steps  are  taken  by  the  international  community.  In  the 
accompanying  article,  we  report  on  Global  Action  to  Prevent  War,  a  pro¬ 
ject  designed  to  bring  about  a  world  in  which  armed  conflict  is  rare.  This 
project  includes  steps  to  prevent  and  defuse  situations  such  as  Kosovo, 
before  they  escalate  into  warfare.  ■ 


Hear  About  Alternatives 
to  Military  Intervention 

Where:  FCNL's  Annual  Meeting 
When:  Saturday  evening,  November  13, 1999 

Speakers  and  topics: 

Jonathan  Dean 

Adviser  on  International  Security  Issues 
Union  of  Concerned  Scientists 
"Global  Action  to  Prevent  War;  Kosovo;  Hague  Agenda  for 
Peace" 

Julianne  Smith 

British  American  Security  Information  Council 
"Threat  Reduction  and  Civilian  Monitors" 

Bill  Hartung  (invited) 

World  Policy  Institute 
"Funding  NATO  vs.  Funding  OSCE" 
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Global  Action  to  Prevent  War 


Since  World  War  II,  there  have  been  170  wars 
between  and  within  nations.  This  warfare  has  taken 
a  tremendous  toll;  up  to  35  million  people  (predomi¬ 
nantly  civilians)  killed,  many  more  injured,  lands 
and  economies  devastated. i 

Governments  and  voluntary  agencies  have  respond¬ 
ed  to  these  crises  with  billions  of  dollars  of  humani¬ 
tarian  aid,  economic  assistance  to  rebuild  war-torn 
nations,  and  support  for  peace-keeping  forces. 
However,  governments  have  been  unable  or  unwill¬ 
ing  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  prevent  these  con¬ 
flicts. 

Global  Action  to  Prevent  War  focuses  on  prevention 
of  war,  genocide,  and  other  forms  of  deadly  conflict 
and  on  building  a  world  in  which  such  events  are 
uncommon.  It  is,  necessarily,  a  long-term  project. 

The  Global  Action  program  is  comprised  of  distinct 
phases.  Some  components  of  the  program  must  be 
implemented  by  governments  while  others  can  be 
implemented  by  individuals  and  state  and  local 
communities,  as  well. 

Specific  components  of  the  Global  Action  program 
include 

■  strengthening  a  reformed  UN, 

■  supporting  regional  security  organizations  in 
which  all  nations  in  that  region  have  member¬ 
ship  and  which  are  intended  to  promote  non¬ 
violent  conflict  resolution, 

■  supporting  institutions  to  protect  human  rights 
and  enforce  international  laws  on  genocide  and 
crimes  against  humanity,  and 

■  stimulating  multilateral  talks  designed  to  cut 
military  forces,  military  spending,  and  arms 
holding,  production  and  trade. 

The  ultimate  goals  of  the  program  include 

■  transferring  to  the  reformed  UN  and  regional 
security  organizations  the  authority  and  capabili¬ 
ty  for  early  intervention  to  prevent  war  and 
genocide,  and 

■  reducing  the  size  of  national  armed  forces  and 
limiting  their  role  to  defense  of  borders,  coasts, 
and  air  space. 

Could  anything  have  been  done  to 
prevent  the  Kosovo  crisis? 

Global  Action  envisions  these  changes  recjuiring  15- 
30  years  to  implement.  What  about  Kosovo?  Was 


there  anything  short  of  war  that  the  international 
community  could  have  done  to  prevent  the  ethnic 
violence?  Ambassador  (retired)  Jonathan  Dean  of 
Global  Action  and  an  adviser  on  international  secu¬ 
rity  issues  for  the  Union  of  Concerned  Scientists  says 
yes,  there  was. 

Dean  suggests,  as  one  example,  that  there  was  a 
need  for  better  implementation  of  existing  human 
rights  covenants.  Had  human  rights  monitors  visit¬ 
ed  Kosovo  at  the  outset  of  the  abuses  there  ten  years 
ago  and  immediately  (and  repeatedly)  publicized 
them  by  reporting  them  to  the  UN  High  Commis¬ 
sioner  for  Human  Rights,  to  international  courts, 
and  to  the  Security  Council,  this  would  have  inhibit¬ 
ed  Milosevic. 

How  can  genocide  be  prevented  in  the  future? 

What  elements  of  the  Global  Action  program  will 
help  to  prevent  future  Rwandas  and  Kosovos?  Dean 
points  out  a  number  of  recommendations.  These 
include 

■  an  international  treaty  on  minority  rights  that 
gives  minority  groups  status  and  a  place  for 
bringing  their  complaints  before  the  international 
community, 

■  a  commitment  to  teach  non-violent  conflict  pre¬ 
vention  and  productive  intergroup  relations  in 
every  participating  country  at  every  level  of 
education, 

■  establishment  of  a  professional  mediator  corps 
at  both  the  UN  and  the  regional  security  orga¬ 
nizations, 

■  a  reformed  UN  Security  Council  (expanded 
membership,  reduced  use  of  veto)  which 
would  take  a  highly  pro-active  role  in  conflict 
prevention, 

■  creation  of  full-time  UN  volunteer  peacekeep¬ 
ing  forces  in  each  major  geographic  region, 
financed  by  an  international  tax,  levied  by 
member  state  legislatures,  and  ready  to  move 
on  a  few  hours  notice.  ■ 

^  Statistics  from  Global  Action  to  Prevent  War. 

The  full  text  of  the  Global  Action  to  Prevent  War  program 
is  on  their  web  site  <ivimv.globalactionpm’.org>.  The  text 
of  a  presentation  given  bi/  Jonathan  Dean  at  the  Hague 
Peace  Appeal  Conference,  May  H-75,  1999  is  posted  on 
FCNL's  web  site.  Both  are  available  from  FCNL. 
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Background  to  the 

Editor's  note:  The  political  histon/  of  the  Balkans  is  immensely  complex.  Any  attempt  to  condense  this  histonj  into  tivo 
pages  is  fraught  with  problems  of  omission  and  bias.  This  is  especially  true  when  the  attempt  is  made  by  non-specialists 
in  the  subject,  as  are  we  at  FCNL.  However,  we  are  also  aware  of  the  need  felt  bi/  many  readers  for  a  contextual  frame- 


A  Brief  History  of  Yugoslavia 


Yugoslavia  is  characterized  by  demographic  diversity. 

In  this  century,  Yugoslavia  has  embraced  Serbs,  Croats, 
Slovenes,  Macedonians,  Montenegrins,  Bosnians, 
Albanians,  and  Hungarians.  Tlie  majority  of  these 
people  speak  a  common  language,  formerly  known  as 
Serbo-Croatian  and  now,  in  the  current  nationalistic 
environment,  known  as  Serbian,  Croatian,  or  Bosnian. 
Other  Slavic  languages,  Albanian,  and  Hungarian  are 
also  spoken.  Both  the  Cyrillic  and  Latin  alphabets  are 
used.  Eastern  Orthodox  Christianity,  Roman  Catholi¬ 
cism,  and  Islam  are  all  significant  religions.  Over  the 
centuries,  there  has  been  a  complex  mixing  of  cultur¬ 
al,  ethnic,  and  religious  groups  across  geographic 
boundaries. 

Yugoslavia  in  the  20th  century 

In  the  twentieth  century,  the  boundaries  of  the 
Yugoslav  states  were  established  by  international 
powers.  These  political  boundaries  did  not  always 
respect  ethnic  boundaries. 

At  the  time  of  the  Balkan  war  (1910-12),  ethnic  Alba¬ 
nians  were  concentrated  in  three  regions:  present-day 
Albania,  the  Kosovo  region  (bordering  Albania  on 
the  northeast)  and  the  (^ameria  region  (part  of 
Greece,  bordering  Albania  on  the  southeast).  When 
the  Balkan  war  ended,  the  Great  Powers  (Britain, 
Germany,  Russia,  Austria-Hungary,  France,  and  Italy) 
created  an  independent  state  of  Albania.  In  doing  so, 
they  divided  the  Albanian  population  by  giving 
Kosovo  to  Serbia  and  Qameria  to  Greece. 

In  1941,  Nazi  Germany  invaded  and  occupied 
Yugoslavia  and  Greece.  The  Germans  joined  Kosovo 
and  (^ameria  with  Italian-controlled  Albania,  thus 
uniting  the  ethnic  Albanians.  Following  the  war,  the 
Allies  reconfigured  the  Albanian  population  by  incor¬ 
porating  Kosovo  into  the  Serbian  part  of  Yugoslavia 
and  returning  Qameria  to  Greece. 

Decisions  like  these  have  helped  to  fuel  the  ethnic 
group  nationalism  which  has  contributed  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia's  instability  and  to  recurring  ethnic  massacres. 
This  was  particularly  evident  during  and  immediate¬ 


ly  following  WW  II.  Nationalism,  political  instability, 
and  ethnic  violence  have  re-emerged  in  this  decade. 

After  WW  II,  Josip  Broz  Tito,  who  led  the  Partisan 
forces  that  fought  the  Axis  invaders,  established  a 
communist  Federal  People's  Republic  of  Yugoslavia. 
The  new  nation  was  comprised  of  six  autonomous 
republics:  Serbia,  Croatia,  Slovenia,  Bosnia-Herzegov- 
ina,  Montenegro,  and  Macedonia.  Post-war 
Yugoslavia  remained  relatively  stable  until  Tito's 
death  in  1980. 

The  past  decade 

Between  1980  and  1991,  the  economic  and  political 
stability  of  Yugoslavia  declined.  Nationalist  groups, 
including  Albanians  in  Kosovo,  Serbs  in  Croatia  and 
Bosnia,  and  Croats,  began  agitating  for  greater  auton¬ 
omy.  In  1989,  Serbia,  under  Slobodan  Milosevic, 
asserted  direct  control  over  two  of  its  provinces, 
Kosovo  and  Vojvodina,  which  had  enjoyed  autono¬ 
my  with  near-republic  status  since  1974. 

In  June  1991,  Slovenia  and  Croatia  seceded  from 
Yugoslavia  when  their  efforts  to  achieve  a  looser  con¬ 
federation  were  rejected  by  Serbia.  Following  this 
event,  several  Serb-populated  regions  of  predomi- 
nantly-Muslim  Bosnia  were  declared  "Serb 
Autonomous  Regions."  By  the  end  of  the  year,  Serbs 
had  withdrawn  from  the  Bosnian  assembly,  war  had 
broken  out  in  Croatia,  and  the  nation  of  Yugoslavia 
had  disintegrated. 

In  April  1992,  Serbia  and  Montenegro  formed  a  new 
Federal  Republic  of  Yugoslavia  (FRY).  Included  in 
the  FRY  were  the  Kosovo  and  Vojvodina  regions.  By 
mid-1994,  both  Slovenia  and  Macedonia  were  also 
independent  and  at  peace. 

In  contrast,  Croatia  and  Bosnia-Herzegovina,  each  of 
which  had  sizeable  Serb  minorities,  experienced  vio¬ 
lent  conflict  on  their  route  to  independence.  The  con¬ 
flicts,  marked  by  atrocities  on  all  sides,  ended  with 
the  1995  Dayton  Accords.  Many  Serbs  fled  or  were 
forcibly  expelled  from  these  states  and  were  resettled 
in  Serbia,  including  in  Kosovo  and  Vojvodina.  ■ 
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Current  Crisis  in  Yugoslavia 

work  that  will  assist  them  in  understanding  the  recent  events.  It  is  this  framework  which  we  are  attempting  to  pnovide. 

]Ne  recognize  that  the  shortcomings  in  our  presentation  pioint  to  areas  where  more  education  is  needed.  We  are  deepty 
grateful  for  the  critical  review  of  the  background  articles  provided  by  two  Friends  who  each  have  considerable  expertise  in 
the  subject  area.  Their  comments  have  corrected  errors  and  provided  much  usefid  insight.  The  errors  and  omissions  which 
remain  are  entirely  our  responsibility. 


Some  Roots  of  the  Current  Kosovo  Crisis 


Serbs  regard  Kosovo  as  their  ancient  homeland. 
Albanians  also  have  very  deep  roots  in  the  region.  In 
the  14th  century,  when  the  Ottomans  gained  control, 
many  Serbs  fled  northward  and  their  place  was  taken 
by  Albanians.  However,  Albanians  consider  them¬ 
selves  to  be  the  original  inhabitants  of  Kosovo  since 
Albanians  trace  their  roots  to  the  Illyrians  who  lived 
in  the  region  before  the  ancestral  Serbs  arrived. 

The  proportion  of  Serbs  in  Kosovo  has  diminished 
steadily  during  the  latter  half  of  this  century,  from 
about  25%  in  1961  to  about  10%  prior  to  the  start  of 
the  "ethnic  cleansing"  campaign.  Reasons  for  this 
shift  include  both  outward  migration  of  Serbs  and  a 
higher  birthrate  among  Albanian  families. 

Throughout  this  decade,  Kosovo  has  sought  to  regain 
the  autonomy  which  it  enjoyed  under  the  1974 
Yugoslavia  constitution  and  which  Milosevic  revoked 
in  1989.  Right  up  to  the  recent  war,  there  existed  a 
nonviolent  movement  for  autonomy.  This  movement 
was  characterized  by  an  alternative  Albanian  govern¬ 
ment  and  alternative  Albanian  societal  institutions 
(e.g.  educational,  health,  judicial),  all  run  in  parallel 
to  the  Serb  system.  The  alternative  system  was  fund¬ 
ed  by  a  voluntary  tax  paid  by  the  Albanian  commu¬ 
nity  in  Kosovo  and  abroad. 

Since  1996,  an  armed  Albanian  faction,  the  Kosovo 
Liberation  Army  (KLA),  has  engaged  in  a  campaign 
of  violence  directed  against  Serb  police,  ethnic  Alba¬ 
nians  employed  in  Serb  government  agencies,  and 
civilian  Serbs.  KLA  attacks,  particularly  those  against 
Serb  police,  were  calculated  to  generate  violent 
reprisals  which,  in  turn,  would  further  divide  the 
Serb  and  Albanian  populations. 

In  1998,  the  KLA  attacks  and  Serb  reprisals  spiraled 
into  daily  fighting  between  the  Serbian  military 
police  forces  and  the  KLA  which  resulted  in  the 
deaths  of  over  1500  Kosovar  Albanians.  Many  thou¬ 


sands  of  people  were  forced  from  their  homes.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  time,  NATO  and  the  UN  sought  a  cease-fire. 
NATO  also  authorized  (but  did  not  follow  through 
with)  air  strikes  in  an  effort  to  force  Milosevic  to 
cooperate  in  ending  the  violence  and  returning 
refugees  to  their  homes. 

A  temporary  late  fall  lull  in  the  violence  was  broken 
in  December.  In  January  1999,  Serb  forces  renewed 
their  offensive  against  Kosovar  Albanians.  About  40 
Albanians  were  found  dead  in  what  appeared  to  be  a 
mass  execution. 

The  Ramhouillet  conference 

In  February,  the  U.S.  and  NATO  brought  the 
Yugoslavs  and  representatives  of  the  Kosovar 
Albanians  to  the  table  in  Rambouillet,  France. 
Ostensibly,  this  was  an  effort  to  achieve  a  peaceful 
end  to  the  ethnic  purges  in  Kosovo.  The 
"agreements"  which  emerged  were  signed  by  the 
Kosovar  delegation.  However,  the  agreements 
contained  at  least  two  "poison  pills"  which  rendered 
them  unacceptable  to  Yugoslavia. 

The  first  poison  pill  was  a  requirement  that  Milosevic 
allow  NATO  troops  to  occupy  Yugoslavia  (not  just 
Kosovo).  The  second  was  a  requirement  that  a  refer¬ 
endum  be  held  in  Kosovo  within  three  years  on  the 
issue  of  independence  (the  outcome  of  such  a  vote, 
independence,  being  a  foregone  conclusion). 

Thus,  the  Rambouillet  conference  appears  not  to  have 
been  a  good-faith  effort  on  the  part  of  the  U.S./NATO 
to  find  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  Kosovo  crisis. 

Rather,  by  imposing  requirements  that  Milosevic 
could  never  agree  to,  the  conference  appears  to  have 
been  designed  to  provide  a  pretext  for  a  U.S. /NATO 
military  attack  on  Yugoslavia.  Those  attacks  began  on 
March  25  anti  ended  77  days  later,  on  June  9.  ■ 
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Waging  War:  Congress 

Sending  U.S.  Military  Personnel  into  Armed  Conflicts:  Who  Decides? 


The  framers  of  U.S.  Constitution  have  given  us  a 
remarkable  document.  They  were  very  conscious 
of  the  need  to  separate  powers  in  the  government. 
The  principle  of  checks  and  balances  was  no  less 
important  to  war-making  than  to  any  other  govern¬ 
ment  function. 

The  framers  broke  with  the  traditions  of  their  day 
and  gave  the  power  to  declare  war  to  the  legislative 
rather  than  to  the  executive  branch.  They  did  this 
explicitly  to  make  it  more  difficult  for  the  nation  to 
get  into  war.  The  President,  as  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  armed  forces,  would  be  responsible  for 
conducting  —  but  not  declaring  —  war.  Congress, 
which  had  the  power  to  declare  war,  also  had  the 
responsibility  to  raise  the  funds  to  pay  for  it. 

During  the  latter  half  of  this  century  the  separation  of 
powers  with  respect  to  war-making  has  become 
blurred.  The  Vietnam  War  was  never  a  war  declared 
by  Congress.  Nonetheless,  this  war  cost  the  lives  of 
52  to  53,000  U.S.  military  personnel  and  well  over  a 
million  Vietnamese  soldiers  and  civilians  plus  many 


Presidential  Reporting  Under 
The  War  Powers  Resolution‘s 

Since  the  War  Powers  Resolution  was  passed  in 
1973,  five  presidents  have  submitted  a  total  of 
72  reports  to  Congress  concerning  the  deploy¬ 
ment  of  U.S.  armed  forces  in  hostilities  or  immi¬ 
nent  hostilities.  The  following  data  reflect  both 
the  occurrence  of  international  conflict  situa¬ 
tions  and  the  willingness  of  the  respective  presi¬ 
dents  to  deploy  U.S.  forces  in  those  conflicts. 


President 

No.  of 
reports 

Years  in 
office 

Reports/yr 

(average) 

Ford 

4 

2.4 

1.67 

Carter 

1 

4.0 

0.25 

Reagan 

14 

8.0 

1.75 

Bush 

7 

4.0 

1.75 

Clinton^’ 

46 

6.2 

7.41 

3  Data  from  Grimmett,  R.F.,  "War  Powers  Reso¬ 
lution:  Presidential  Compliance,"  CRS  Issue 
Brief,  IB  81050, 5/4/99. 

^  Through  March  1999 


more  wounded  on  both  sides,  and  ran  up  a  debt  esti¬ 
mated  at  perhaps  $200  billion.  Since  Vietnam,  U.S. 
armed  forces  have  been  sent  into  many  hostilities  or 
imminent  hostilities  where  there  has  not  been  a  con¬ 
gressional  declaration  of  war.  How  did  the  U.S. 
reach  this  state  of  affairs? 

The  Vietnam  legacy 

U.S.  forces  were  initially  introduced  into  Vietnam  as 
"military  advisors",  during  the  French  pull-out  in 
1954-55.  The  number  of  "advisors"  increased  under 
President  Kennedy  and  escalated  dramatically  under 
President  Johnson.^  When,  in  1964,  North  Viet¬ 
namese  patrol  boats  reportedly  fired  on  a  U.S. 
destroyer  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin,  Pres.  Johnson 
ordered  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  The  U.S. 
Congress  supported  the  President  by  approving, 
almost  unanimously,  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution. 
This  resolution  authorized  "all  necessary  measures  to 
repel  any  armed  attack  [against  U.S.  forces  and...]  to 
prevent  further  aggression."  This  marked  a  great 
increase  in  the  magnitude  and  scope  of  U.S.  military 
involvement  in  the  war. 

At  the  time,  most  members  of  Congress  had  no  idea 
of  the  potential  consequences  of  the  Tonkin  Gulf  Res¬ 
olution.  However,  as  the  costs  of  the  war  mounted 
and  the  war  itself  became  increasingly  unpopular, 
many  in  Congress  sought  to  lay  blame  for  the  war  on 
the  unbridled  power  of  the  executive  branch.  In 
1973,  as  the  war  came  to  a  close.  Congress  passed  the 
War  Powers  Resolution  (Public  Law  93-148)  in  an 
effort  to  limit  the  ability  of  a  president  to  commit  U.S. 
forces  overseas.^ 

The  War  Powers  Resolution  of  1973 

The  War  Powers  Resolution  limits  the  President's 
powers  as  Commander-in-Chief  to  introduce  U.S. 
armed  forces  into  hostilities  or  imminent  hostilities. 
The  Resolution  stipulates  that  the  President  can  intro- 

(con tinned  on  page  W) 

1  U.S.  troop  strength  reach  a  maximum  of  about  540,000  in 
1969. 

2  The  War  Powers  Resolution  of  1973  was  one  of  several 
measures  passed  by  Congress  in  the  wake  of  the  Vietnam 
War  which  sought  to  redefine  the  roles  of  Congress  and 
the  President  in  matters  of  foreign  policy. 


vs 
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the  President 

Challenging  the  President  Under  the  War  Powers  Act 


On  April  30,  Rep.  Tom  Campbell  (CA)  filed  suit  on 
behalf  of  31  members  of  Congress  to  attempt  to  test 
the  constitutionality  of  the  War  Powers  Resolution. 
The  suit,  filed  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  alleged  that  President  Clinton  was 
in  violation  of  the  War  Powers  Resolution  because 
U.S.  troops  had  been  engaged  in  the  bombing  of 
Yugoslavia  for  more  than  60  days  without  explicit 
approval  by  Congress. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  Rep. 

Campbell  has  sought  to  test  the 
constitutionality  of  the  War  Powers 
Resolution.  During  the  105th  Con¬ 
gress,  he  sponsored  a  resolution 
(H.  Con.  Res.  227)  that  would  have 
directed  the  President,  pursuant  to 
the  War  Powers  Resolution,  to 
remove  U.S.  Armed  Forces  from 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  Rep. 

Campbell  had  hoped  that  the  mea¬ 
sure  would  spark  a  court  case  to  test  the  constitu¬ 
tionality  of  the  War  Powers  Resolution.  However, 
H.  Con.  Res.  227  failed. 

During  the  recent  Yugoslavia  conflict.  Rep.  Campbell 
attempted  to  encourage  his  colleagues  to  take  deci¬ 
sive  action  by  introducing  contradictory  resolutions. 
However,  many  in  Congress  were  reluctant  to  exer¬ 
cise  power  under  the  War  Powers  Resolution.  Both 
resolutions  were  defeated.  Thus,  the  House,  by  both 
refusing  to  declare  war  and  refusing  to  affirm  a 
requirement  for  troop  removals  after  30  days,  effec¬ 
tively  delegated  the  responsibility  for  deciding  when 
to  dispatch  troops  to  the  President.  In  so  doing.  Con¬ 
gress  took  the  issue  largely  out  of  the  arena  of  public 
debate  in  which  people  in  the  U.S.  can  have  a  voice. 

Judge  dismisses  suit 

Rep.  Campbell's  current  effort  has  not  met  with 
success,  thus  far.  On  June  8,  District  Court  Judge 
Paul  Friedman  granted  a  motion  by  the  President 
to  dismiss  the  suit.  Judge  Friedman  argued  that 
there  is  no  evidence  of  a  constitutional  violation. 

He  pointed  to  two  House  votes  which  implicitly 
approved  the  military  action.  In  one  vote,  the 


House  defeated  a  resolution  to  remove  troops  from 
the  Balkans.  The  other  approved  an  emergency 
spending  bill  to  pay  for  the  action. 

Judge  Friedman  also  claimed  that  the  31  plaintiffs 
lack  the  legal  standing  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  entire 
Congress.  He  cited  the  decision  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  in  Raines  v.  Byrd  as  the  relevant  legal  prece¬ 
dent.  In  that  case,  a  group  of  legisla¬ 
tors  sued  over  the  line-item  veto. 

They  were  denied  standing  because 
they  could  not  state  that  their  votes  on 
any  particular  issue  had  been  entirely 
nullified. 

In  a  press  release  issued  on  June  8, 

Rep.  Campbell  declared  "The  federal 
district  court  ruling  today  destroys  the 
War  Powers  Act...The  Act  is  of  no  use 
if  the  President  can  ignore  it.. .and  no 
Member  of  Congress  can  do  anything 
about  that  violation."  Rep.  Campbell  noted  that,  in 
his  suit,  in  contrast  to  Raines  v.  Byrd,  all  plaintiffs 
had  their  votes  against  the  war  in  Yugoslavia  com¬ 
pletely  nullified  by  the  President's  continuation  of 
the  war  past  the  60-day  time  limit. 

Rep.  Campbell  also  took  issue  with  Judge  Friedman's 
assertion  that  approval  of  the  emergency  spending 
bill  constituted  approval  of  continued  involvement 
beyond  60  days.  Campbell  pointed  to  a  "statement  in 
the  War  Powers  Act  that  no  appropriation  should  be 
taken  as  authorization,  in  light  of  the  fact  that  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  will  often  vote  funds  for  a  war  once 
American  troops  are  engaged  in  it." 

Rep.  Campbell  has  announced  his  intention  to 
appeal  the  District  Court  decision  to  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit. 

Rep.  Campbell  and  the  other  members  of  Congress 
who  joined  him  as  plaintiffs  in  the  suit  have 
undertaken  an  important  task  in  attempting  to 
hold  the  President  accountable.  We  hope  that  they 
will  continue  this  effort  by  appealing  the  District 
Court's  decision  to  dismiss  the  suit.  A  list  of  all 
plaintiffs  is  posted  on  FCNL's  web  site  and  avail¬ 
able  from  FCNL.  ■ 


★  ★★★★★★★ 

For  the  debates  and  votes 
in  Congress  on  U.S. 
participation  in  NATO 
actions  against 
Yugoslavia,  see  page  10. 

★  ★★★★★★★ 
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The  Costs  of  War 

Military  strategists  and  government  officials  tally  the  costs  of  war  in  terms  of  money  spent  on  armed  forces  and 
military  equipment,  and  on  the  number  of  soldiers  killed  and  wounded.  But  such  assessments  do  not  begin  to 
tell  the  whole  story. 

How  does  one  calculate  the  human  costs  when  civilians  are  raped  and  tortured,  families  broken  apart  and  dis¬ 
placed,  lives  shattered  forever?  How  can  one  begin  to  estimate  the  costs  of  diverting  money  from  education, 
health  care,  social  services,  and  the  infrastructure  needs  of  a  society  to  weapons  and  military  personnel?  How 
does  one  measure  the  cost  of  environmental  damage  which  may  not  be  fully  felt  for  decades?  How  does  one 
assess  the  costs  of  damaged  international  relations  and  cooperation  among  nations? 

The  combined  costs  of  the  crimes  committed  by  Milosevic  and  his  forces  and  of  the  U.S./NATO  bombing  of 
Yugoslavia  are  incalculable.  But  few  of  the  costs  will  receive  more  than  a  passing  mention  by  most  analysts  and 
government  officials.  Following  are  some  of  the  more  and  some  less  obvious  costs  that  should  be  considered. 


The  Cost  to  U.S.  Taxpayers 


It  is  inherently  difficult  to  estimate  accurately  how 
much  a  war  costs.  It  is  even  more  difficult  to  do 
when  the  Pentagon  and  NATO  officials  have  not 
released  detailed  information  on  the  number  of  mis¬ 
sions  flown  by  different  types  of  aircraft,  the  num¬ 
bers  and  types  of  munitions  used,  and  other  factors 
that  affect  cost.  Nonetheless,  some  preliminary  esti¬ 
mates  have  been  made. 

The  Center  for  Strategic  and  Budgetary  Assessments 
has  calculated  that  the  U.S.  portion  of  the  NATO  air 
campaign  cost  between  $1 .8  and  3.0  billion.  They 
estimate  that  the  incremental  cost  of  deploying  7,000 
U.S.  peacekeeping  troops  from  now  to  the  end  of 
September  will  be  about  $1  billion.  Thus,  the  total 
FY99  military  expenses  might  be  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $3-4  billion.  These  estimates  do  not  include  costs 
of  humanitarian  assistance  or  rebuilding  Yugoslavia. 

Meanwhile,  President  Clinton  requested  $5,458  bil¬ 
lion  in  emergency  military  supplemental  spending 
for  Kosovo  operations,  $566  million  in  Kosovo 
humanitarian  assistance  and  $25  million  for  security 
upgrades  to  U.S.  missions  in  the  light  of  the  Kosovo 
war.  His  Kosovo-related  total  came  to  $6,049  billion. 

Finally,  Congress  passed  an  FY99  supplemental 
spending  bill  that  included  $5,458  billion  in  Kosovo 
military  spending,  $1,068  billion  for  Kosovo 
humanitarian  assistance  and  $70.5  million  for  secu¬ 
rity  upgrades.  Congress'  Kosovo-related  total  is 
$6,596  billion.  This  is  the  bill  for  the  Kosovo/ 
Yugoslavia  war  that  is  being  passed  along  to  U.S. 
taxpayers  in  FY99. 


Comparison  shopping 

Most  taxpayers  must  live  within  the  constraints  of  a 
fixed  income.  As  a  result,  many  consumers  are 
"smart  shoppers"  who  know  the  value  of  what  they 
are  buying  and  who  recognize  the  trade-offs  they 
must  accept  if  they  make  a  big-ticket  purchase.  What 
should  a  Congressional  comparison  shopper  look  at 
before  buying  a  war  with  a  $6.6  billion  price  tag? 

■  The  Organization  for  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe  (OSCE),  a  regional  security  organization 
which  works  to  find  non-military  and  diplomatic 
solutions  to  conflicts  throughout  Europe,  the  Cau¬ 
casus,  Central  Asia  and  North  America,  has  an 
annual  budget  of  about  $100  million.  (The  U.S. 
spent  that  in  three  days  of  bombing  Yugoslavia.) 

■  The  U.S.  currently  owes  the  UN  and  affiliated 
agencies  $1.5  billion  in  arrears.  That  is  less  than 
the  most  conservative  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the 
U.S.  contribution  to  the  Yugoslavia  war.  Perhaps 
if  the  U.S.  had  paid  its  arrears,  the  UN  could  have 
increased  its  support  of  preventive  diplomacy 
and  both  the  ethnic  cleansing  and  the  bombing 
could  have  been  avoided. 

■  The  increased  military  spending,  coupled  with 
tight  budget  caps,  is  likely  to  result  in  sharp  cuts 
to  programs  that  serve  vital  human  needs  at 
home  and  abroad.  Eor  example.  Congress  is 
debating  whether  or  not  to  appropriate  an  addi¬ 
tional  $45  million  to  the  Women,  Infants  and  Chil¬ 
dren  supplemental  nutrition  program.  Eailure  to 
appropriate  the  additional  funds  will  mean  that 
80,000  participants  will  be  cut  from  the  program 
in  EY  2000.  ■ 
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Bombing  to  "Degrade"  Serb  Fighting  Capabilities 
Also  Degrades  the  Environment 


'War  is  not  healthy  for  children  and  other  living  things." 

Anti- Vietnam  War  poster/bumper  sticker 


bombing  that  we  anticipate  may  have  long-term 
consequences. 


War  is  never  kind  to  the  environment.  Damage  is 
often  deliberately  inflicted  on  the  environment  to 
deny  "enemy  forces"  food  or  protective  cover. 

Even  when  there  is  no  intentional  effort  to  degrade 
the  environment,  damage  is  inflicted,  for  example, 
through  the  introduction  or  release  of  toxic  materi¬ 
als  during  bombing. 


According  to  a  May  19  Associated  Press  release,  a 
conference  of  UN  and  international  environmental 
groups  which  had  conducted  an  environmental 
assessment  of  the  war  damage  "concluded  that  no 
significant  pollution  has  yet  been  detected."  This 
conclusion  is  no  surprise.  After  six  or  seven  weeks 
of  bombing,  the  damage  that  can  be  measured  is 
primarily  of  the  catastrophic  nature:  a  thick  slick  of 
oil  from  a  ruptured  pipeline,  a  plume  of  toxic  fumes 
from  a  burning  chemical  plant,  higher  than  expect¬ 
ed  levels  of  heavy  metals  in  waterways,  or  exces¬ 
sive  coliform  levels  in  sewage  efflux. 


■  On  April  18,  NATO  bombed  a  petrochemicals, 
fertilizer,  and  refinery  complex  along  the  Danube 
River  just  north  of  Belgrade.  The  Tunes  (Lon¬ 
don)  reported  that  the  explosions  sent  a  choking 
cloud  of  toxic  gases  (including  phosgene,  chlo¬ 
rine  and  hydrochloric  acid)  over  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  homes.  Furthermore,  workers  at 
the  plant  dumped  tons  of  ethylene  dichloride  (a 
carcinogen)  into  the  Danube  rather  than  risk 
having  it  blown  up.  Oil  and  petrol  from  the 
refinery  formed  slicks  up  to  12  miles  long.  From 
Yugoslavia,  the  Danube  passes  between  Roma¬ 
nia  and  Bulgaria  before  emptying  into  the  Black 
Sea.  Pollution  entering  at  Belgrade  can  alter 
ecosystems  all  the  way  into  the  Black  sea  and 
can  affect  the  lives  of  millions  of  people. 


However,  the  web  which  supports  life  on  this  plan¬ 
et  is  delicate.  Many  of  the  consequences  of  today's 
depredations  may  not  be  felt  for  years  or  decades. 
The  AP  release  gives  a  false  sense  of  hope.  Experi¬ 
ence  and  common  sense  lead  us  to  predict  long¬ 
term  consequences  of  the  U.S./NATO  bombing  on 
both  the  environment  and,  ultimately,  human 
health.  Here  are  some  of  the  immediate  effects  of 


The  U.S.  Department  of  Defense  has  confirmed 
that  some  NATO  ammunition  has  contained 
"depleted  uranium"  (DU).  DU,  a  by-product  of 
the  process  of  enriching  natural  uranium  for  use 
as  nuclear  fuel  or  weapons,  is  used  in  armor¬ 
piercing  munitions  because  of  its  exceptional 
density.  DU  is  a  heavy  metal  which  may,  like 
other  heavy  metals,  be  toxic  to  living  systems. 
DU  is  also  slightly  radioactive  (about  half  as 
much  as  naturally-occurring  uranium).  Explo¬ 
sion  of  DU-containing  munitions  yields  dusts 
and  particles  which  may  be  ingested  or  inhaled 
or  remain  in  the  soil  for  long  periods  of  time.  ■ 


U.SJNATO  Bombing  of  Yugoslavia  Degrades  International  Law 


The  U.S. /NATO  bombing  of  Yugoslavia  employed  a 
strategy  which  the  Pentagon  calls  "infrastructure 
warfare."  In  infrastructure  warfare,  bombs  are 
dropped  on  targets  of  the  civilian  infrastructure. 
Thus,  in  addition  to  bombing  exclusively  military 
targets,  the  U.S. /NATO  air  campaign  deliberately 
aimed  bombs  at  electric  power  grids,  thereby  affect¬ 
ing  water  and  sewage  treatment  plants. 


shortages  (rampant  food  spoilage  caused  by  loss  of 
refrigeration),  and  increased  spread  of  infectious  dis¬ 
eases  (loss  of  water  and  sewage  treatment).  As  a 
result,  civilians  suffer  and  many  die.  Post-war 
rebuilding  is  made  far  more  difficult  and  costly. 


Infrastructure  bombing  can  result  in  reduced  capaci¬ 
ties  or  closures  of  hospitals  (no  electricity),  food 


Is  this  any  different  from  other  wars? 

Civilians  have  always  suffered  in  war.  Even  when 
they  have  not  been  the  direct  targets  of  enemy  attacks, 
war-caused  famine,  disease,  torture,  and  rape  have 

(continued  on  page  ID 
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If.S.  Participation  in  NATO  Actions  against  Yugoslavia: 
The  Congressional  Debates 


In  the  weeks  following  President  Clinton's  March 
24, 1999  decision  to  use  force  against  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Yugoslavia  (FRY),  measures  were  intro¬ 
duced  in  both  houses  of  Congress  which  would 
support  or  oppose  this  deployment  of  U.S.  armed 
forces.  Following  is  a  brief  summary  of  these  mea¬ 
sures  and  the  votes  on  each. 

March  23, 1999.  The  day  before  the  President 
announced  his  decision  to  bomb  the  FRY,  the  Sen¬ 
ate  passed  by  a  vote  of  58-41  Senate  Concurrent  Res¬ 
olution  (S.  Con.  Res.)  21,  introduced  by  Sen.  Biden 
(DE).  This  measure,  if  also  passed  by  the  House 
(v.i.),  would  have  expressed  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  the  President  was  authorized  to  conduct  “mili¬ 
tary  air  operations  and  missile  strikes  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  our  NATO  allies  against  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Yugoslavia  (Serbia  and  Montenegro)." 
(FCNL  opposed  this  measure.) 

April  28, 1999.  Nearly  five  weeks  after  the  U.S. 
and  NATO  began  bombing  Yugoslavia,  the  House 
debated  and  voted  on  the  first  measures  related  to 
this  military  effort. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.)  82,  intro¬ 
duced  by  Rep.  Campbell  (CA)  would  have  directed 
the  President  “to  remove  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces  from  their  positions  in  connection  with  the 
present  operations  against  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Yugoslavia  within  30  days  after  the  passage  of  this 
resolution  or  within  such  longer  period  as  may  be 
necessary  to  effectuate  their  safe  withdrawal."  This 
measure  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  139-290.  (FCNL 
favored  passage.  Rep.  Campbell  voted  with 
FCNL.) 

House  Joint  Resolution  (H.J.  Res.)  44,  also  introduced 
by  Rep.  Campbell,  would  have  declared  that  a  state 
of  war  exists  between  the  U.S.  and  the  government 


of  the  FRY.^  This  measure  was  also  defeated,  2-427. 
(FCNL  opposed  this  measure.  Rep.  Campbell  also 
voted  with  FCNL.) 

HR  1569,  sponsored  by  Reps.  Fowler  (FL)  and 
Goodling  (PA),  would  prohibit  the  use  of  funds 
appropriated  to  the  Defense  Department  from 
being  used  for  the  deployment  of  “ground  ele¬ 
ments"  of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  in  the  FRY 
unless  Congress  had  specifically  authorized  that 
deployment.  This  measure  passed,  249-180. 
(FCNL  supported  this  measure.) 

S.  Con.  Res.  21,  previously  passed  by  the  Senate 
(v.s.),  was  defeated  on  a  213-213  tie  vote. 

May  4, 1999.  By  a  vote  of  78-22,  the  Senate  tabled 
(thus  effectively  defeating)  S.J.  Res.  20,  introduced 
by  Sens.  McCain  (AZ)  and  Biden  (DE).  This  mea¬ 
sure  would  have  authorized  the  President  “to  use 
all  necessary  force  and  other  means,  in  concert 
with  the  United  States  allies,  to  accomplish  United 
States  and  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
objectives  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Yugoslavia 
(Serbia  and  Montenegro)."  (FCNL  opposed  this 
measure.) 

May,  18/20, 1999.  The  House  and  Senate  agreed 
to  a  FY99  supplemental  appropriations  bill  (HR 
1141)  that  provides  $10.9  billion  in  military 
spending  for  the  Yugoslavia  war  and  other  Penta¬ 
gon  requests.  The  final  measure  was  passed  by 
the  House  on  May  18  by  a  vote  of  269-158.  The 
Senate  voted  64-36  on  May  20.  ■ 

^  Rep.  Campbell  introduced  these  seemingly  contradic¬ 
tory  measures  (H.  Con.  Res.  82  and  H.J.  Res.  44)  in  an 
attempt  to  assert  the  important  role  that  Congress 
should  have  in  matters  of  war.  See  accompanying  arti¬ 
cle  on  Rep.  Campbell's  challenge  to  the  constitutionality 
of  the  War  Powers  Resolution. 


Sending  U.S.  Military  (continued  from  page  6) 
duce  U.S.  forces  only  under  the  following  conditions: 

■  a  declaration  of  war, 

■  specific  statutory  authorization,  or 

■  a  national  emergency  created  by  an  attack  on  the 
U.S.  or  its  forces. 

Furthermore,  the  Resolution  requires  the  President 


to  consult  with  Congress  before  introducing  U.S. 
armed  forces  into  hostilities  or  imminent  hostilities 
unless  there  has  already  been  a  declaration  of  war  or 
specific  statutory  authorization. 

Finally,  the  Resolution  requires  the  President  to 
report  to  Congress  when  U.S.  armed  forces  are  intro- 

(continiied  on  page  11) 
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Resources 


□  FCNL  Washington  Newsletter  July  1999  (this  issue) 

[]]  FCNL  Washington  Newsletter  June  1999  (National  Coalition  for  Peace  in  Yugoslavia  article) 

□  Resource  list  on  Kosovo  and  U.S.-UN-Yugoslavia  conflict . G-9128-FOR 

□  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation  website;  <www.fcnl.org> 


A  contribution  for  duplication  and  postage  will  extend  the  work  of  FCNL. 


Sending  U.S.  Militanj  (continued  from  page  10) 

duced  into  foreign  territory  while  equipped  for  com¬ 
bat  or  in  numbers  which  substantially  enlarge  U.S. 
combat-equipped  forces  already  present  in  a  foreign 
nation.  Congress  then  must  authorize  the  use  of 
these  forces.  If  Congress  does  not  provide  authoriza¬ 
tion,  the  forces  must  be  withdrawn. 

The  War  Powers  Resolution  was  passed  over  Presi¬ 
dent  Nixon's  veto.  Every  president  since  then  has 
claimed  that  Congress,  in  passing  the  Resolution, 
unconstitutionally  infringed  on  the  authority  of  the 
President  as  Commander-in-Chief. 

The  War  Powers  Resolution  in  Practice 

Presidents,  despite  their  protests  that  the  Resolution 
is  unconstitutional,  appear  to  have  complied  with 
the  congressional  reporting  requirement.  (See  box, 
page  6.)  However  there  is  little  evidence  of  any  sig¬ 
nificant  effort  by  presidents  to  seek  the  advice  of 
Congress  prior  to  making  the  decision  to  deploy  U.S. 
military  personnel.  Rather,  presidents  have  met  the 
letter  of  the  "consultation"  requirement  by  meeting 
with  congressional  leaders  after  making  the  decision 
(but  before  actually  deploying  troops). 

Does  the  War  Powers  Resolution  really  work?  There 
is  no  consensus  answer  to  this  question.  Some 
believe  that  the  reporting  and  legislative  veto  provi¬ 
sions  have  served  to  check  presidential  responses  to 
crisis  situations.  Others  believe  that  the  existing  law 
could  be  effective  if  presidents  were  to  comply 
more  thoroughly  and/or  Congress  were  willing  to 
invoke  the  powers  it  has  under  the  law  to  force 
compliance.  There  are  also  factions  which  hold 
either  that  the  Resolution  requires  changes  to  be 
fully  effective  in  fostering  congressional  participa¬ 
tion  in  these  major  foreign  policy  decisions  or,  con¬ 
versely,  that  the  law  places  too  many  restrictions 
on  presidential  action  and  effectiveness.  Neither 
the  104th  nor  105th  Congress  has  passed  any  sig¬ 
nificant  war  powers  legislation.  ■ 


U.S./NATO  Bombing  (continued  from  page  9) 

always  been  burdens  borne  heavily  by  women, 
children,  the  elderly,  the  infirm,  and  other  civilians. 

In  one  sense,  what  happened  in  Yugoslavia  is 
similar  to  what  has  always  happened  in  war.  But, 
from  another  perspective,  what  the  U.S.  and  NATO 
did  is  different  and  more  terrible  than  what  has 
gone  on  before. 

During  this  century,  international  law  has 
progressed  to  the  point  where  the  community  of 
nations,  including  the  U.S.,  has  agreed  that  certain 
acts  committed  during  wartime  are  immoral. 

The  Geneva  Conventions  are  a  set  of  international 
agreements  on  how  war  should  be  waged. 

Several  provisions  deal  with  civilians.  For 
example,  combatants  are  required  to  give  civilians 
"general  protection  against  dangers  arising  from 
military  operations"  (Article  51).  "Civilian  objects 
shall  not  be  the  object  of  attack  or  of  reprisals" 
(Article  52).  Attacks  are  prohibited  on  "objects 
indispensable  to  the  survival  of  the  civilian 
population,  such  as  foodstuffs,  agricultural  areas 
...crops,  livestock,  drinking  water  installations..." 
(Article  54). 

By  any  reasonable  interpretation  of  these 
provisions,  the  infrastructure  warfare  which  the 
U.S.  and  NATO  engaged  in  constitutes  a  war 
crime.  The  fact  that  Milosevic  and  his  Serb  forces 
also  committed  crimes  against  humanity  does  not 
justify  the  U.S.  and  NATO  violating  the  rules  of 
war  and  international  law. 

If  the  U.S./NATO  bombing  of  civilian 
infrastructure  is  not  challenged,  it  stands  to 
become  the  norm  for  international  warfare.  The 
U.S.  and  NATO  will  have  effectively  undermined 
the  Geneva  Conventions  and  international  law  and 
returned  the  community  of  nations  to  a  more 
barbaric  time.  ■ 
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The  Lessons  of  Kosovo 


Following  are  excerpts  from  a  message  given  by 
FCNL  Executive  Secretary,  Joe  Volk,  at  a  June  3rd 
rally  held  by  the  Religious  Leaders  of  the  National 
Coalition  for  Peace  in  Yugoslavia. 

"Wluit  are  the  lessons  of  Kosovo?  That  1/01/  get  what  you 
pay  for.  That  genocide  has  to  be  prevented,  because  once 
genocide  has  begun,  wars  do  not  stop  it.  That  NATO 
bombing  has  been  a  catastropihic  failure  in  protecting 
civilians.  That  niilitari/  tools  are  the  wrong  tools  to  fix 
piroblems  such  as  those  we  have  seen  in  the  Balkans, 
Rwanda,  Burundi,  and  elsewhere.  Until  and  unless  other 
tools  are  used,  we  will  see  more  'Kosovos'  in  the  future. 

"As  a  Quaker  lobbyist  in  the  public  interest,  every  year  I 
see  the  President  call  for  increases  in  militan/  spending.  I 
watch  Congress  follow  the  President  like  sheep  to  approve 
his  requests  to  increase  militari/  spending,  and  then 
Congress  turns  lion-like  by  going  the  President  one  better 
and  demanding  increases  of  his  increase  in  militanf 
spending.  Each  year  we  spend  billions  and  billions  on 
military  power  to  create  security.  But  militari/  power  is 
for  fighting  wars  —  to  engage  and  kill  the  enemy. 

Military  power  does  not  create  security,  promote 
democracy,  protect  human  rights,  or  prevent  genocide. 

"Every  year  the  President  and  Congress  ignore  and 
reject  the  appeals  by  human  rights  groups,  development 
organizations,  foreign  policy  and  religious  groups  to 
fund  programs  for  the  protection  of  human  rights,  for  the 
identification  of  potential  hot  spots,  for  the  prevention  of 
armed  conflict,  for  curbing  the  proliferation  of  small 
arms  and  light  weapons,  for  worldivide  information  and 
education  projects  to  counter  hate  propaganda,  for  an 
International  Criminal  Court  to  hold  war  criminals 
accountable.  These  and  other  such  programs  are  the  tools 


for  creating  human  security,  for  protecting  human 
rights,  and  preventing  genocide. 

"The  fact  that  the  NATO  bombing  not  only  failed  to  f>ro- 
tect  civilians  and  to  prevent  genocide  but  also  created  a 
humanitarian  disaster  that  will  take  generations  to  recover 
will  not  be  reported  by  the  press,  will  not  be  remarked 
upon  by  Congressional  'watchdogs',  and  will  be  a  dirty 
secret  tucked  away  in  the  archives.  Our  weapons  industry 
lobb\/ists  will  say,  'If  you  think  our  weapons  worked  well 
in  Yugoslavia,  just  wait  unt^fyou  see  the  next  generation 
of  high-tech  weapons  your  td^  dollars  are  going  to  buy  us!' 
As  a  result,  we  will  have  more  'Kosovos'  and  'Rwandas  in 
the  next  century.  You  get  what  you  pay  for,  and  we  are 
playing  for  war." 


FREE  STUFF!! 

FCNL  is  looking  for  additional  constituents.  Our 
small  Quaker  witness  in  Washington,  DC  is  influ¬ 
ential  partly  because  of  our  nationwide  network  of 
supporters.  These  individuals  take  action  when 
called  on  and  contribute  funds  to  keep  the  work 
going.  You  can  help  to  enlarge  the  network  of 
supporters  and  make  FCNL  more  effective.  Send 
us  the  names  and  addresses  of  people  you  know 
who  might  be  interested  in  the  lobbying  and  local 
action  of  FCNL. 

Send  us  10  new  names,  and  weTl  send  you  a  free 
FCNL  baseball  cap.  Send  us  20  names  and  we'll 
send  you  an  FCNL  tote  bag.  50  names  and  you'll 
be  the  proud  owner  of  an  FCNL  briefcase! 

Join  the  program  now!  Bonus  gift  for  names  sent 
in  by  October  31,  '99. 
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The  Lessons  of  Kosovo 


Following  are  excerpts  from  a  message  given  by 
FCNL  Executive  Secretary,  Joe  Volk,  at  a  June  3rd 
rally  held  by  the  Religious  Leaders  of  the  National 
Coalition  for  Peace  in  Yugoslavia. 

"Wlint  arc  the  lessons  of  Kosovo?  That  you  ycf  what  you 
pay  for.  That  genocide  has  to  be  prevented,  because  once 
genocide  has  be^un,  wars  do  not  stop  it.  That  NATO 
boinbi)}^  has  been  a  catastrophic  failure  in  pmdecting 
civilians.  That  military  tools  are  the  wron^  tools  to  fix 
pmoblenis  such  as  those  we  have  seen  in  the  Balkans, 
Rwanda,  Burundi,  and  elsewhere.  Until  and  unless  other 
tools  are  used,  we  will  see  more  'Kosovos'  in  the  future. 

"As  a  Quaker  lobbyist  in  the  public  interest,  every  year  I 
see  the  President  call  for  increases  in  military  spending.  I 
watch  Congress  follow  the  President  like  sheep  to  approve 
his  requests  to  increase  military  spe}iding,  and  then 
Congress  turns  lion-like  by  goiiig  the  President  one  better 
and  demanding  increases  of  his  increase  in  military 
spendi}ig.  Each  year  we  spend  billions  and  billions  on 
military  power  to  create  security.  But  juilitari/  power  is 
for  fighting  wars  —  to  engage  and  kill  the  enemy. 

Military  power  does  not  create  security,  promote 
democracy,  protect  human  rights,  or  prevent  genocide. 

"Every  year  the  Presidetit  aiid  Congress  igfiore  and 
reject  the  appeals  by  human  rights  groupjs,  development 
organizations,  foreign  policy  a)id  religious  groups  to 
fund  programs  for  the  protection  of  human  rights,  for  the 
identification  of  potential  hot  spots,  for  the  prevention  of 
armed  conflict,  for  curbing  the  proliferation  of  S)nall 
arms  and  light  weapons,  for  worldwide  informatio)i  and 
education  projects  to  counter  hate  propaganda ,  for  an 
International  Criffiinal  Court  to  hold  war  criininals 
accountable.  These  and  other  such  programs  are  the  tools 


for  creating  human  security,  for  protectiiig  hiuna)i 
rights,  and  preventing  geiwcide. 

"The  fact  that  the  NATO  bombing  not  o)dy  failed  to  pro¬ 
tect  civilians  and  to  prevent  genocide  but  also  created  a 
humanitarian  disaster  that  will  take  generations  to  recover 
will  not  be  reported  by  the  press,  will  not  be  remarked 
upon  by  Congressional  'watchdogs',  and  will  be  a  dirty 
secret  tucked  away  in  the  archives.  Our  weapons  industry 
lobbyists  will  say,  'If  you  think  our  weapons  worked  well 
in  Yugoslavia,  just  wait  untd'you  see  the  next  generation 
of  high-tech  weapons  your  tctx  dollars  are  going  to  buy  us!' 
As  a  result,  we  will  have  more  'Kosovos'  and  'Rwandas'  in 
the  next  century.  You  get  what  you  pay  for,  and  we  are 
paying  for  war." 


FREE  STUFF!! 

FCNL  is  looking  for  additional  constituents.  Our 
small  Quaker  witness  in  Washington,  LXI  is  influ¬ 
ential  partly  because  of  our  nationwide  network  of 
supporters.  These  individuals  take  action  when 
called  on  and  contribute  funds  to  keep  the  work 
going.  You  can  help  to  enlarge  the  network  of 
supporters  and  make  FCNL  more  effective.  Send 
us  the  names  and  addresses  of  people  you  know 
who  might  be  interested  in  the  lobbying  and  local 
action  of  FCNL. 

Send  us  10  new  names,  and  we'll  send  you  a  free 
FCNL  baseball  cap.  Send  us  20  names  and  we'll 
send  you  an  FCNL  tote  bag.  50  names  and  you'll 
be  the  proud  owner  of  an  FCNL  briefcase! 

Join  the  program  now!  Bonus  gift  for  names  sent 
in  by  October  31,  '99. 
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